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mind — given these general positions, and the Logic as the systematic 
exposition of the ultimate experience — content of Absolute Subject 
takes shape and form before us" (p. 243). 

In forming the material in the construction of such a system, the 
method of course becomes an essential factor whose value for the 
system cannot be too strongly emphasized. Dr. Baillie recognizes 
four elements in the method : 

( 1 ) A dialectic process ; ( 2 ) a process which is the union of 
analysis and synthesis ; (3) a continuous application of the syllogistic 
process, which leaves nothing standing as a mere immediacy, but 
relates each element to some other and so mediates its truth with 
another; (4) a process which is the realization of the successive 
moments of self-reflection (pp. 286-287). 

These processes are not distinct and mutually exclusive, but repre- 
sent merely the various possible modes of viewing that which is the 
one and the same underlying method. 

The final chapter of the book is devoted to a criticism of the 
Hegelian System, and is necessarily restricted to a very brief compass. 
On this account, it is not so complete as the historical portion, which 
after all has been the author's main task, and which has been most 
satisfactorily accomplished. 

John Grier Hibben. 

Princeton University. 

// pentimento e la morale ascetica. By Zino Zini. Torino, Fratelli 

Bocca, 1902. — pp. xii, 232. 

History has known many arraignments and condemnations of the 
Christian religion, but in most cases the Christian ethical ideal has 
been regarded as something separate and distinct from the religion, 
and has been expressly excluded from the attempts to destroy the 
latter. Where the Christian morality has been unfavorably criticized, 
this has usually been from the standpoint of Greek or Roman ethics, 
by men who, like Nietzsche, could not forgive Christianity for its over- 
throw of the ancient ideals. In // Pentimento, on the contrary, 
Christian morality is rejected in spite of its admitted superiority to 
ancient systems ; and if the accompanying religion receives an occa- 
sional share of condemnation, it is only because the latter is so closely 
interwoven with its morality that no independent existence is possible. 

Before reproducing in brief the author's description of Christian 
ethics, a word must be said concerning the use made by him of the 
term Christianity. For him it is synonymous with the Roman Catholic 
church, and he makes no attempt to extend his criticism to Protestant 
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teachings. There is no reason, however, in the nature of the criticisms 
themselves, for any such limitation ; and, with a few unimportant ex- 
ceptions, whatever is said of Catholic ethics may be applied mutatis 
mutandis to that taught by the ' orthodox ' Protestant sects, and by 
some of the liberal ones. The demand for an autonomous morality 
implies the rejection of all systems based on the will of God, even 
when the interpretation of that will is entrusted to the individual ; and 
in the same way, when the increase of personal responsibility is held up 
as an ideal, what is meant is responsibility to one's own reason, not to 
God. The right of private judgment and the absence of confession in 
the Protestant churches changes the manifestation of repentance, but 
so long as the doctrines of sin and the need for divine redemption 
form the central point of their teachings, there is no fundamental 
ethical difference between them and the older church. 

Since all morality, according to S. Zini, is adaptation to environ- 
ment, the existence of any type of morals must be regarded as proof 
of its fitness, and a comparison of it with others of a different nature 
must be based upon a consideration of the degree in which each 
brings about harmony between the individual and his surroundings. 
The Christian morality succeeded because of the superior adaptation 
it made possible, in that, contrary to all ancient systems, it regarded 
men as equal ; and though this equality was only before God and not 
before one's fellow -men, the change was of great importance and worthy 
of all admiration and respect. Christianity offered much to primitive 
civilization and to a military state of society, and succeeded because 
of its fitness to do so ; but a recognition of its historical worth does 
not necessarily imply a like valuation under existing conditions. We 
have no longer either a primitive civilization or a military state of 
society, we are not now children nor savages nor soldiers bound to a 
feudal lord ; and our changed environment demands different reac- 
tions on our part. Adaptation must be brought about by other means 
than those offered by the church. 

Morality, as actually found, is always based both on reason and on 
feeling, and it is well that both elements should be present, provided 
that reason is invariably given precedence. Systems of morality, as 
distinguished from the data upon which they are built, find their 
fundamental principle either in reason or in feeling. Since every 
religion is at bottom pure sentiment, religious systems belong to the 
latter class, all others to the former. The first characteristic, then, of 
Christian ethics is that it is an affective system, which quality, how- 
ever, does not differentiate it from other systems of a religious nature. 
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Its specific characteristics are : (1) that it is a heteronomous morality, 
i. e., it seeks to conform human conduct to the divine will rather than 
to natural law ; (2) that it is more an individual than a social morality. 
It considers man and God rather than man and his fellows, and sub- 
stitutes for relations between equals those between inferior and superior. 
God is the end of every action, and the concept of the future life be- 
comes of supreme importance. If this principle is once admitted, its 
logical sequence is the doctrine of antagonism between the present 
and a future life, between nature and spirit, the kingdom of God and 
the kingdom of the devil. The Christian view of the world is essen- 
tially that of a conflict between two opposing forces, in which man, 
though free in a certain sense, is helpless if left to himself and unable 
to do anything without divine aid. These consequences when once de- 
veloped serve in turn to strengthen the principle ; for the stronger the 
conviction of human corruption and moral powerlessness, the more 
fixed is the belief that the natural law of morality, instead of coming 
from man himself, is the command of supernatural authority. More- 
over, since unaided men cannot obey these commands, human action 
has no moral value in itself; any worth it may have must be acquired 
indirectly through participation in divine goodness. Without the 
grace of God, man is utterly vile ; and the church has been made the 
repository of that grace. Moreover, the doctrine of powerlessness 
includes the subjection of both intellect and will, and, linked with it, 
a part of the same mental attitude, is the dogma of original sin. 
Since man is from birth a rebel against the supreme ruler, guilty of sin 
the consequences of which are not destroyed even by redemption, 
the natural light of reason is darkened, so that he cannot discern 
God's purposes; and, as an additional result of his fallen state, his 
inclinations are toward evil rather than good. He must bow his will 
to God and give up attempts to comprehend the ultimate end of 
creation, admitting that even sin and evil may have a place there. 
The result is a morality of resignation and confessed weakness, which 
of itself implies future defeat'. 

When such a point of view embodies itself in life, we have asceti- 
cism, and the ascetic ideal is that of Christianity. Man adopts a nega- 
tive idea of existence, renounces all that is usually accounted worth 
the having, even his own personality, and gives himself up to a life of 
voluntary suffering and sacrifice, all this with the object of attaining 
some illusory good of transcendent value and belonging to another 
world. S. Zini regards asceticism as the primitive form of the demo- 
cratic spirit, which manifests itself wherever political and social 
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activity are suppressed. In Buddhism, in the later Judaism as inter- 
preted by the prophets, and in Christianity one sees similar results 
from similar conditions. Poverty, wretchedness, and slavery demand 
some remedy. Asceticism is the religious substitute for social reform. 
Earthly conditions are of no importance for the man who has 
renounced the world. Among the Jewish people, where the oppression 
was especially long-continued and severe, the resulting asceticism was 
of a peculiarly passionate type. Deprived of the power of personal 
vengeance upon their enemies, they developed the idea of a future 
punishment for the crimes committed against themselves, and perforce 
entrusted their vendetta to an implacable God. Christianity inherited 
much from Judaism and also from the Grseco-Roman civilization. 
The latter, strictly speaking, contained no ascetic elements. There 
was too much social and political activity in Greece and Rome to 
render necessary the adoption of such indirect means of satisfaction. 
The democratic spirit had free play and there was no need to deny 
that life was good in order to render living possible. After the estab- 
lishment of the Roman empire, conditions slowly changed, and asceti- 
cism made its appearance. The union of the Alexandrian neo-Platonic 
idealism with the Jewish theism, already mentioned, gave peculiar force 
to the similar tendencies in Christianity. Even yet the same spirit 
lives, not only in Christian teaching, where under the changed con- 
ditions it forms the exception rather than the rule, but especially in 
socialism and anarchism, where the old asceticism still manifests itself. 
The explanation of asceticism as a religious substitute for social re- 
form, is an instance of an increasing tendency to refer all variations of 
human thought and feeling to social and economic conditions. It 
must be conceded that these are important factors, and that in the past 
they have been too much neglected. Doubtless for that very reason 
an undue valuation of them now, and in the immediate future, is in- 
evitable ; but in the case of asceticism, as in others that could be men- 
tioned, the contention that they are the only factors remains unproven. 
The interpretation of some of the instances cited appears forced. The 
classification of socialism and anarchism as manifestations of asceticism 
seems due entirely to the explanation of the latter as an outburst of the 
democratic spirit. Socialism and anarchism are both attempts at social 
reform, but I cannot see that either has ascetic tendencies. The 
willingness to sacrifice oneself for an ideal, so common among nihilists, 
is not necessarily ascetic. S. Zini mentions the fact that the nihilists 
have been compared to the Christian martyrs, but such a comparison 
is based upon the similarity of passionate devotion to a cause and the 
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frequent result of violent death rather than upon any likeness of con- 
victions as to the value of pleasure and pain. Again, the denial of 
all ascetic tendencies to the Greeks and Romans is hardly justified. It 
may be that we read our Plato too much in the light of nineteen hun- 
dred years of Christianity, but some statements in the dialogues seem 
incomprehensible, if the ascetic interpretation is refused them. Cyn- 
icism, too, seems to belong to the same class of phenomena, and only 
the theory of asceticism as abortive reform demands the exclusion of 
savage practices from the category. One must admit, of course, that 
there are great differences in these various manifestations of asceticism, 
differences as great as those in the general intellectual and emotional 
life of the individuals concerned ; but they do not seem radical enough 
to warrant a division so complete that an explanation entirely adequate 
for the one class is as entirely inapplicable to the other. 

To return to the undoubted asceticism of Christianity, its renuncia- 
tion of life is, curiously enough, prompted by the fear of death. When- 
ever man regards himself as the center of the universe, he is led to 
demand some absolute good from life that it cannot give. Doomed 
to disappointment, but two courses are open to him. He must become 
a sceptic, who despairs of the attainment of the desired good, or he 
must take refuge in religious belief in another and better life. Both 
attitudes are alike the result of the mistaken search for something 
absolute, and are to be corrected only by the recognition of the rela- 
tivity of life. The Christian doctrine that this life is a shadow and its 
gifts of no value, is closely bound together with the Christian fear of 
death. In the passionate terror inspired by that mystery, no suffering 
is too great a price to pay for possible redemption. The result is a 
change, what Nietzsche calls an Umwertung, of the ethical values of 
the ancients. Man is prevented from the healthy exercise of activity, 
he regards the life which assures his future as the best, and he be- 
comes cruel to himself and to others. Christian asceticism, in spite of 
its lofty virtues and ideals, is fundamentally mistaken and in its influ- 
ence hurtful. The mystery is in life not in death, and the only remedy 
for the error lies in the conviction that there is no absolute to be 
sought, that is, in the acceptance of the law of relativity. 

With no conception of this law, Christian asceticism became ex- 
treme. Events and actions were not regarded as mixtures of good 
and evil, with which one must do the best one could. Everything 
was looked upon as either good or bad, and in the eager effort to seek 
the one and avoid the other, elaborate rules and special modes of liv- 
ing were formulated. Here again, however, the doctrines of human 
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powerlessness and of the need of divine grace made recourse to God 
necessary. Only God can assure safety from the horrors of death and 
hell. Wrongdoing becomes sin, an offense against God. In this 
transformation, S. Zini sees a fact of profound importance for the social 
significance of Christian ethics. Offenses become impersonal, as it 
were, directed only against God. One does not offend against one's 
fellowmen, they are only the means through which one has sinned 
against God. Reparation is due, not to them but to God. The form of 
payment demanded is primarily repentance, and, since God forgives 
only those sins that are confessed, continual self-examination is a 
necessity. The entire moral life of Christianity becomes a repetition 
of the cycle : sin, self-examination, repentance. Thus the center of 
Christian ethics is not virtue but sin ; man's thoughts are directed 
toward remorse for past failures rather then toward the future attain- 
ment of an ideal. 

By the ancients self-knowledge was advocated for the sake of greater 
efficiency in the conduct of life, it looked toward the future ; while 
the self-knowledge of Christianity has for its object the awakening of 
remorse for the past and a deep conviction of one's own weakness. 
The emphasis placed upon repentance is one of the most objectionable 
elements of Christian morality. Constant study of one's past actions, 
together with an artificially stimulated remorse, is directly conducive 
to depression of the moral forces. Even a mistaken activity is better 
than none, and Christian self-examination tends to lessen all activity. 

Moreover, apart from the deadening effect of Christian morality, a 
study of the nature of repentance shows that it is essentially an expres- 
sion of self-interest. It is prompted by the fear ot consequences and 
of the disapproval of one's fellows, and is therefore not a moral phe- 
nomenon at all. It becomes such only in the form of discontent at a 
lowering of one's moral valuation of self. Legitimate repentance is 
the variation in the feeling of one's own moral dignity. There is no 
trace of this in the Christian experience of the same name, which is 
merely the method of satisfaction demanded by an offended God, no 
more than the payment of a just debt lest the creditor exact the harder 
penalty which lies within his power. Besides, the feeling of repen- 
tance for a past that cannot be changed, the desire that an action 
should be undone, is based upon a logical absurdity. The past is past, 
never to be altered. Why devote oneself to wishing it had been 
otherwise ? An ethics which bases moral improvement upon such a 
contradiction incurs the danger of being discarded altogether as soon 
as its intellectual difficulties are realized. In a primitive state of 
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society, it is of value as a corrective for the reckless yielding to every 
impulse, but its survival among more developed conditions of intelli- 
gence is a menace to public morals. 

The nature of the morality proposed as a substitute is briefly sketched. 
The importance of the conscience in moral life cannot be denied, 
but it must be trained to foresee the future rather than to regret the 
past. Its development is linked with that of personality, and weak- 
ness of character is simply lack of strong central organization. The 
foundation of every stable autonomous morality is the education of 
the will, the formation of the personal ego instead of its denial, as in 
heteronomous systems. All moral progress lies in the increase of the 
feeling of responsibility to oneself. So long as the social group is the 
unit, and the belief in chance or fate or all-ruling Providence is com- 
mon, the feeling of responsibility cannot be developed. After society 
has become industrial, and the growth of science has substituted the 
idea of law for that of fate, man comes to consciousness of himself and 
is able to judge of the effect of his own acts in the sum of energies 
surrounding him. 

To the writer, one of the most interesting things in 77 Pentimento 
is the union of agreement with Nietzsche's doctrines, to which occa- 
sional reference is made, and of divergence from them. The Chris- 
tian system of morality is rejected, because it induces weakness and is 
at the same time based on absurdity. The individual must depend 
upon himself and avoid everything that paralyzes his forces and de- 
creases activity. So far, save for moderation of statement, one might 
be reading Nietzsche ; but the standpoint from which the criticism is 
made is essentially different. There is no suggestion that the current 
morality is to be discarded altogether, nor is the individual to main- 
tain himself against society. The moral ideal must be found within 
oneself, imposed by oneself, that is all. Moreover, the ideal is essen- 
tially a rational one, and is realized in an increasing control of the 
emotions and impulses by the reason. Nietzsche would have found 
this almost as distasteful as Christianity. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 

Wells College. 



